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JOHN HOWARD, ESQ. 
L. LD. KN. 


ITH OUT much preſumption it may be af- 
firmed, that even in thoſe days of literature, there 
is no ſpecies of writing, which has ſuch claims on the 
general attention, as that of Biography. 


To trace the actions of our fellow mortals up to their 
ſources, to decypher their motives, diſcover their ends, 
and examine the obliquity or rectitude of the means the 
uſed, will ever afford the mind a high degree of ſatisfac- 
tion. This proceſs, tho” always intereſting, will frequent= 
ly be mingled with a portion of painful ſenſation. The 
ſplendid victories of the warrior, the variegated journals 
of the navigator, the innovations of lawgivers, and the 
ſhining ſpeculations of ſtateſmen, tho” ſufficiently attrac- 
ting to engage attention, have often the alloys of cruelty, 
ambition, ſophiſtry or ſelfiſhneſs, to abate the pleaſure we 
might receive in following their actions and their coun- 
cils. 

But when to this 8 taſte, we 8 a character 
free almoſt from the eſſential frailties of our nature; and 

yet 
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yet varied by the ſcencs of many climates and adventures, 
we meet a happineſs which occurs but rarely, that of be- 
ing able to rouſe curioſity and attention, without wound- 
ing virtue, or depreſſing the dignity of our ſpecies. 


In tracing the ſootſteps, and delineating the character 
of Joun Howarp, we muſt feel a pleaſure of the pureſt 


kind. For, tho' our hearts may be wrung at the proſ- 


pects of miſery he diſcloſes to us, in the courſe of his be- 
nevolent peregrinations, yet we cannot: void being ſooth- 
ed and clated with his indefatigable endeavours to com- 
fort the atilicted, and the ſalutary influence, with which 
he poured his balm into the wounds of miſery and dif. 
cale. 


With pleaſure, then, do we haſten to introduce our 
readers to a Lirt and O88ERVATIONS, that will intereſt 
and improve—that will ſhake with terror, will melt with 
ſympathy ! 


This illuſtrious man was born at Hackney in Middle- 
ſex, about the year 1724. His father was an eminent 
Upholſterer and Carpet Warchouſe. man in Long- Lane, 
Welt Smithfield, who was allied to the families of Tat- 
nal, Cholmley, and Barnardiſton, and to Samuel Whit. 
bread, Eſq; Member of Parliament for Bedtord. 


Young Howard was reared in the ſtrict principles of 
a Diſſenter: And in the courſe of ſuch an education, and 


aided by a congenial mind, he imbibed the ſeeds of that 


independance and obſtinacy of opinion, which held ſuch 
uncontrolled influence over the proceſs of his future life. 


Inflexibility of temper is often the concomitant of ig- 
norant pride. But in Howard it aroſe from a conſcious 


ſupe- 
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fuperiority of his views ; from the evident utility of his 
objects; and from extenſive obſervations on the general 
depravity and weakneſs of mankind. A ſteady reſolu- 
tion, riſing from ſuch a baſis as this, inſtead of 1 injuring, 
becomes the means of promoting the intereſts of man- 
kind. For, the moſt exalted virtue, the pureſt purpoſes, 
the moſt conſummate wiſdom, are of little avail, if they 
be not accompanied by a ſpirit of enterprize, an inflexi- 
bility of opinion, and a reſolute energy to carry every 
thing into execution. Let us not, then, caſt the ſhade 
of blame on that diſpoſition, to which perhaps we owe 
the many humane regulations, which have already taken 
place; and the numberleſs others, which are likely to 
reach to diſtaut poſterity. 


His facher, tho” of a generous family, was a man who 
had made his fortune in Bufineſs ; and within the narrow 
circle which hat preſented, had centered all his plea. 
ſures, all his ambition. He knew no more delight ful ob. 
ject, than a well furniſhed warehouſe ; no higher cha- 
racter, than a wealthy citizen. 


With ſuch ſentiments and views, we cannot be ſure 
priſed to find young Howard, at a proper period of his 
life, placed as an apprentice, with a wholeſale grocer, in 
a court, on the South- fide of Watling. ſtreet, between 
Friday. ſtreet and the Old Change. 


- The perſon to whom he was apprenticed, was Mr Nas 
thaniel Newubam, Grandfather to the preſent worthy 
Alderman of that name. In this, his firſt connection in 
life, Mr Howard found himſelf in a family, where, tho” 
virtue and general benevolence were the moſt conſpicu- 
ous objects, yet the profeſſional avocations were carried 
en with the moſt regular ſtrictaeſs; and an attention be 
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the duties of buſineſs was demanded with an exactneſs, 
that almoſt bordered on ſeverity. 


The diſpofition of man is gradually formed. from per- 
ſonal and mental organization ; from habits long conti- 
nued ; and above all, from example and imitation. Ser- 
vitude is the preparation to command. In military hif- 
tory, we find no ſuch ſtrict diſciplinarians, as thoſe who 
have laboured thro? the ranks, or decks, to profeſſional 
honours ; and, who, formed by the ſeverity of martial du- 
ty, exact in their turns, the molt rigid obedience to their 
orders, | his obſervation naturally falls in here; the ap- 
plication we ſhall have occaſion tor, in another place. 

A naturally weak conſtitution was not able to bear up 
againſt the unrem'tting aſſiduity his ſituation exaQed ; 
and at the expiration of his apprenticeſhip—his health ap- 
peared to have been materially injured. 


Much about this time, his father died; leaving him 
and his ſiſter handſome fortunes. But either, from his 
fears that coming into poſſeſſion at the uſual period, in ſuch 
a ſickly ſtate, the property might be alienated ; or, from 
the common ſuſpicions of youthful diſtipation, he by his 


will directed, = his ſon ſhould not be 93 of age 
till twenty five. 


When he left the houſe of Mr Newnham, he took an 
apartment in a lodging houſe at Church-ſtreet, Stoke 
Newington, Middlcſex : But not meeting with the ten- 
dereſt treatment there, he removed to another lodging- 
houſe in the ſame ſtreet, which was kept by Mrs Sarah 
Lardeau, widow of a man, who had — a clerk at Sir 
James Creed s white - lead works. | his woman was taught 
by ſy wpatby | to look with tenderneſs and compaſſion up- 
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on her lodger's ill ſtate of health, ſh? having been herſelf 
the martyr of ſickneſs, without the intermiſſion of a day, 
for twenty vears Her knowledge of the ilis attendant on 
diſ-aſe cauſed her to nurſe him with the urmoſt render» 


nef. and attention; and his conſcioufneſs of her kind 


treatment, (made, as is uſual, more ſtrong by the oppoſi- 
tion of his apprenticeſhip and former lodging), raiſed in 
his breaſt all the grateſul ſenſibility of a young mind on 
receiving the firlt ſenſations of a difiatereſted kindneſs, 


It will be neceſſary to obſerve here, that the education 
of Mr Howard, previous to his ſituation with Mr Newn— 
ham. had been liberal and extended; the good eff. Qs of 
which upon his temper, converſation and writings, appear 
evident to the happy few who had the plcafure of his ac- 
quaintance, and 10 all thoſe, who have had taſte and ops 


portunity to peruſe his many humane, correct and liber- 
al writings. 


His propenſity to ſtudy and refleQion-ſhewed itſelf con- 
ſpicuous, in his ſtate of conralefcence at Newington. 
Riding had been preſcribed to him as a ſalutary exerciſe, 
Jo unite the improvement of his mind with that of his 
perſon, it was his cuſtom to ride out a few miles in the 
morning with a book in his pocket; andwhen arrived at a 
convenient and pleaſant (tation, to diſmount, turn his horſe 


adrift to the pleaſures of liberty and grazing, while he 


luxuriated in the happineſs of ſeveral hours“ uninterrup- 
ted reading. 


The mind of Howard was formed of thoſe great mate- 
rials which conſtitute originality and genius. Unbiafſed 
by faſhion, uncontaminated by ſociety, independent in 
his circumſtances, and: with a conſtitution not likely to 
be influenced by common paſſions, he thought for him- 


ſelf, 
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ſelf, and he thought greatly. Reaſoning only on thoſe 
general principles, which affect not men, but ſocieties, 
not private paſſions, but human nature, he diſdained to 
enter into the ramifications of ſenſuality, intereſt or 
opinion. The greater links of the affections could only 
reach him: But then they ſtruck him ſtrongly. Grati- 
tude in ſuch a mind was eafily magnified into love; and 


the attention of the nurſe exalted into the tenderneſs of 


the wife. Regardleſs of every circumſtance of diſparity, 
in years, circumſtances and connections, he propoſed 
marriage to his wondering landiady. 


The woman had ſenſe, virtue and diſcretion. She ex. 
poſtulated with him on the extravagance of the propoſal; 
pointed out with candour the amazing difference ot their 
years; he being but twenty. eight, ſhe fifty- one, and tu en- 
ty years older even than that, in the infirmity of her con- 
ſtitution. Remonſtrances were in vain. Howard was 
not to be deterred by common impediments; nor could 
motives of an inferior canſideration influence the reſolu- 
tion of one, who acted from a ſyſtem far removed from 
the ordinary and narrow principles, which uſually direct 
the conduct on theſe occaſions. He found arguments to 
ſilence the lady s objections: And they were privately 
married about the year 1752. His magnanimous and diſ- 
intereſted ſpirit ſhewed itſelf on this occaſion. For Mrs 
] ardeau being in poſſeſſion of a ſmall fortune, he imme- 
diately on their marriage preſented it to her ſiſter. For 
three years, he reſided at Newington, in a ſtate of unin- 
terrupted tranquility z engaged in attending the duties of 


religion, in ſtoring his mind with uleful knowledge, and 


in diſpenſing the comforts of food, raiment, advice and 
conſolation to the poor and miſerable around him His 
religious fervour was not contaminated by any breath of 

in- 
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intollerance or illiberality. He followed the principles 
and the devotions of the perſuzſion in which he had been 
reared with ſcrupulous exactneſs, but he made uſe of no 
refl-ctions or actions againſt thoſe who were taught to 
think differently from him by education, opportunity or 


conviction. 


During his reſidence at Newington, the miniſter of 
the diſſenting meeting-houſe, reſigned his office, and a 
ſucceſſor was elected. From the narrowneſs of the in- 
come, the miniſter's ſituation, ſo far from verging to- 
wards ſplendour, had not all the comforts, which ſhould 
be annexed to ſo venerable an office. Mr Howard, to 
render it more eaſy and reſpectable, propoſed to purchaſe 
the leaſe of a houſe, near the meeting-houſe, and to ap- 
propriate 1t to the uſe and comfort of the miniſter for the 


time being, beginning the buſineſs by a generous con- 
tribution of fifty pounds. 


That his mind was now illuminated by the principles 
of ſcience, and enriched with the diſcoveries of modern 
philoſophy, may be aſcertained, from his receiving at 
this time the honourable and ſcientific diſtinction of FzL- 
Low OF THA ROYAL SOCIETY. And about this period 
he received a dreadful ſhock in the death of his careful 
and affectionate wife: To whom he had been a kind and 
faithful huſband. She died November 10, 1755, aged 


fifty-four: And he felt his loſs with an excels of un- 
teigned ſorrow. | 


Po 


November the firſt, 175 5, that awful and tremendous 


* 


viſitation of the God of nature, the Earthquake at Liſbon, 


occurred. Hundreds of ſouls were overwhelmed in the 
ruins of a great and flouriſhing city : And thouſands of 
fouls were caſt forth naked to the world, without the 


means 
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means of ſubſiſtence, without a garment to cover them, 
without a habitation to ſhelter them. | his awtul con- 
vulſion of nature made a deep impreſſion on the mind of 
Mr Howard ; which, from the death of his wife and the 
deſolation of his home, was in a fit ſtate to receive and 
aſſimilate with, the moſt gloomy idcas. 


Whether a ſpirit of philoſophical inveſtigation, or a 
view to alleviate the diſtreſſes of the unhappy ſufferers, 
actuated him on this occaſion, we have not the means to 
determine: Perhaps a mixture of each prompted him to 
leave England, and viſit on the ſpot, the ſcene and ſuf. 
ferers of this dreadful calamity: 


On this occaſion he conſulted an intimate friend, a diſ- 
ſenting miniſter, on the propriety of his intention His 
pious friend endeavoured to diſſuade him from his pur- 
poſe, under the idea of its preſumption, as appearing to 
tempt Providence: The nature of the voyage being ſuf- 
ficiently dangerous ; but doubly fo at that period, from 
the number of cruiſers which infeſted the mouth of the 
channel: We being then engaged in a war with France. 
Mr Howard, tho” of ſufficient piety to feel forcibly, and 
reverence the decrees of Providence, yet was not of 4 
temper to yield before the force of common arguments; 
and notwithſtanding the prognoſtications of the divine, 
he reſolved to embark in his innocent if not laudable de- 


ſign: 1 ho' perhaps to the ſufferings he underwent in that 


expedition, we may aſcribe the ſtrength of .thoſe zraits of 
Predeſtination, which ſo forcibly marked his character. 


He left his houſe at Newington, at Midſummer, 1756: 
And ſet fail for Liſbon on board the Hannover packet. 
The predictions of the miniſter were ſoon accompliſhed ; 
the packet was taken by a French privateer. Howard's 
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temper was not flexible to his fortune: Inſtead of catch- 
ing the pliant verſatility of his captors, and ſoothing the 
pride of conqueſt, he behaved with the moſt indignant 
reſerve, fo much a ” Anglois, to the Captain of the pri- 
vateer, as might probably be the cauſe of, or at leaſt 
might encreaſe the ſeverity of his treatment. 


Of theſe diſtreſſes we cannot give a better account, than 


by laying them before our readers in his own emphatic 
words. 


© Before we reached Breſt, I ſuffered the extremity 
of thirſt ; not having for above forty hours, one drop 
© of water, nor hardly a morſel of food. In the caſtle 
at Breſt, I lay fix nights upon ſtraw; and obſerving 
how cruelly my countrymen were uſed there, and at 
Morlaix, whither I was carried next, during the two 
months I was upon parole, I correſponded with the 
« Engliſh priſoners at Breſt, Morlaix, and Dinant: At 
the laſt of theſe towns, were ſeveral of our ſhip's crew, 
and my ſervant. I had ſufficient evidence of their be- 
<« ing treated with ſuch barbarity, that many hundreds 
had periſhed ; and that thirty-fix were buried in a hole 
at Dinant in one day. When I came to England (ſtill 
on parole) I made known to the Commiſſioners. of 
fick and wounded ſeamen, the ſundry particulars ; 


«© which gained their attention and thanks. Remon- 


{trance was made to the French court; our ſailors had 
redreſs, and thoſe that were in the three priſons men- 


tioned above, were brought home in the firſt Cartel 
" ſhips.” 


It is the delight and pride of philoſophic biſtory, t to trace 


back the incidents of life to their minute beginnings 3 
the operations of genius to their ng 


3 ments; 
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ments; and by a kind of retrograde motion to arrive at 
caufes from effects. Amidſt the ſtraw and filth in the 
priſon at Breſt, we behold the ſeeds laid of that energy 
and benevolence, the effects of which were not to relieve, 
only the miſeries of the preſent times, but to affect and 
alleviate the ſorrows of wretches unborn and ages yet to 
come. What Mr Howard ſaw and ſuffered while a pri- 
ſoner gave his mind the firſt bent towards a purpoſe, that 
has claimed the tribute of praiſe and admiration from 
all religions, all nations—that has made an Era in the 
hiſtory of mankind. 


Tho? this might be well inferred from the ſituation and 
the tenour of his future purſuits, we are not left to the 
concluſions of mere induction; he himſelf declares the 
period of its commencement. * Perhaps (he ſays} what 
l ſuffered on this occaſion increaſed my ſympathy with 
* the unhappy people whoſe caſe is the ſubject of this 
* book.” (Howard, State of Priſons, 1784). 


About this time he viſited Italy, and on his return ſet- 
tled at Brokenhurſt, a retired and pleaſant villa, in the 
New Foreſt near Lymington, in Hampſhire, April 25, 
1758, he married Harriet, only daughter of Edward 
Leeds, Eſq; of Croxton, in the county of Cambridge, 
King's Serjeant, and ſiſter of Edward Leeds, Eſq; Mal- 
ter in Chancery, Member of Parliament for Ryegate, 
1784, and of Joſeph Leeds, Eſq; of Croydon, Surrey. 


Here his connections, bis knowledge and his fortunes 
were increaſed, and in the like proportion were enlarged 
his proſpects and habits of diſpenſing general good. 


In 1765, he had the misfortune to loſe his fecond wife. 
She died in childbed of her only child, a fon; who is, or 
8 | lately 
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lately was alive; but in an unhappy ſtate of deranged in- 
tellects. After the death of Mrs Howard, he left his feat 
at Lymington, and purchaſed an eſtate at Cardington, 
near Bedford, adjoining to that of his relation Mr Whit- 
bread. He was alfo proprietor of a remarkable ancient 


houſe at Clapton; and of ſome houſes in or near Ivy. Lane, 
Paternoſter- Row. 


Eight years now elapſed in ſilent contemplation of that 
comprehenſive plan he had formed for the benefit of the 


neglected and miſerable part of his ſpecies: In collecting 


materials, ruminating facts, and extending his informa- 
tion. During this time, he employed the poor upon his 
eſtate in the exerciſes and benefits of wholeſome labour: 
He built cottages for them, and regulated not only their 


temporal concerns, but ſuperintended and guided the du- 


ties of their ſpiritual welfare; and that without a diſtinc- 
tion of party or religion. The reader will not be diſ- 
pleaſed, on this occaſion, to receive information in the 
words of one who was perfectly acquainted with the pri- 
vate life of Mr Howard. The learned and ingenious 
Philip Thicknefle, in his Pais Bas Tour, ſays— This 
excellent and EXTRAORDINARY MAN, conſtantly builds 
© 2 cottage every year on his own eſtate, and puts a poor 
“ family in poſſeſſion of it, on expreſs condition, how- 
© ever, that they attend divine ſervice every Sabbath, 
* at Church, at Maſs, at Meeting, or Synagogue.” To 
theſe excellent regulations in his neighbourhood, he add- 
ed the influence of his own ſhining example. Every 
Sunday he went to the Meeting-houſe at Bedford, and at- 


- tended both morning and evening ſervices: Thus 


ſtrengthening by his ackions, the precepts he ſo induſtri- 
ouſly promulgated. 


With pleaſure could we dwell upon theſe amiable wy 
B 2 
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of his private life, but we are called upon to follow in the 
footſteps of his PUBLIC Miss10N. Reſerving then, theſe 
incidents, to a future period of the work, we haſten to the 


time, when he took up, oſtenſibly, the buſineſs of his great 
deſtination. 


In order to accompliſh the full ſcope of his deſign, it 
was his deſire to be placed in ſuch an official ſituation, as 
would give him unlimited acceſs to thoſe ſcenes and per- 
ſons, which were to be the objects of his future exertions. 
This, from the character of the man was eaſily brought 
about. In 1773, he was nominated High Sheriff of the 
county of Bedford; notwithſtanding it was well known, 
his perſuaſion was that of a ſtrict, tho“ liberal minded 
Diſſenter. The duties of this reſpectable ſtation gave the 
firſt opportunity for engaging in the actual execution of 


his benevolent plan. He examined with ſtricteſt ſcruti- 


ny, the ſtate of the priſons of Bedfordſhire. He penetra- 
ted into the irregularities and abuſes, which he found too 
common, and applied the moſt ſalutary reformations. No 
loathſomeneſs could deter, no infection blaſt, no danger 
turn him aſide. He viſited the noiſome recepticles of filth, 
the contagious manſions of diſeaſe: The cells of vice and 
the dungeons of miſery, Cloathed in the purity of his 
purpoſe, and taking his panoply from the great Being, who 
bids us go, vi/at the priſener—he went ' fearleſs thro' the 

peſtilence of hoſpitals; thro? the polution of dungeons. 


In theſe as well as in his ſubſequent viſitations to the 
manſions of diſeaſe and wretchedneſs, if we would ſeek 
what preſervations he uſed to ſave him from contagion, 
let us take our anſwer from bis own lips. I have been 
frequently aſked what precautions I uſed to preſerve 
«« myſelf from infection in the priſons and hoſpitals, 
* which I viſit. I have anſwere Next to. the free 

| « good- 
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* goodneſs and mercy of the Author of my being, tem- 
22 perance andeleanlineſs were mypreſervatives. Iv iting 
in Divine PRovipenc, and believing. myſelf in the 
way of my duty, I viſit the moſt noxious cells; and 
while thus employed, 1 fear no evil. I never enter an 
* hoſpital or priſon before breakfaſt ; and in an often 

«* five room I ſeldom draw my breath deeply.” 


cc 
6& 


A 3 which occurred at this time to his en- 
quiries, aſſiſted his reſolution to extend his reſearches to 
the priſons of all England. He was wounded to the foul 
on the diſcovery of the ſhameful practice of detaining pri- 
ſoners after their acquittal, for their fees, and other inta- 
mous demands of a like nature: Some, who by the ver- 
dict of j juries were declared not guilty—ſome, on whom 
the grand jury did not find ſuch an appearance of guilt, 
as ſubjected them to trial—and ſome, whoſe proſecutors 
did not appear againſt them after having been confined 
for many months—and at the leaſt virtually acquitted 
— dragged back to the miſeries of the dungeon, *till they: 
ſhould pay exorbitant, and, perhaps to them impoſſible 
fees to the gaoler and other unrelenting officers of vin. 


dictive juſtice. 


The only remedy which wiſdom could dictate to re- 
move theſe enormities was to give the gaoler a perma- 
nent ſalary in lieu of fees. The cure was no ſooner dif. 
covered than he proceeded to the application: And in 
order to this, had recourſe to the juſtices for a regula- 
tion to that purpoſe; but there being no precedent to be 
found, he was diſappointed of any aſſiſtance thro' that 
channel. The virtuous purpoſe of Howard was not to 
be turned aſide by a ſingle obſtacle. To obviate this dif- 
ficulty, and. to inform himſelf more fully, he reſolved to 
viſit the other priſons of the kingdom. Provocations and 


obſtacles 
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obſtacles demand an unuſual ſupply of ſpirits and abili- 


ties. Frequently when the impediments are forced aſide, 
the powers that accompliſhed the work remain. Inſtead 
of the former gentle courſe of purſuing, this ſuperaddi- 
tion accelerates the progreſs, and ſurmounting all diffi- 
culty, attains objects, which, but for this reſiſtance and 
its conſequent accumulation of ſtrength, had been un- 
thought of and unattempted. To the impediment Mr 
Howard met, in his meek endeavours to relieve the miſe- 
rable, we owe his reſolution of enlarging his plan of en- 

uiry. As his information increaſed, his objects were 
multiplied, his defigns became extended: Till from the 
moderate defire of doing good to a fingle diſtri, he 
aroſe to the idea of benefitting the kingdom ; from a 
kingdom to Europe; from Europe to the whole Globe. 


He now viſited moſt of the County gaols in England, 
and afterwards the Bridewells, Houſes of correction, and 
Town gaols; where ſuch ſcenes of miſery, ſuch depravi- 
ty of office; ſuch neglect and infamy preſented them- 
ſelves, as determined him, to leave no meaſure unattempt- 
ed, which might procure redreſs and relief to theſe, of all 
others the moſt unfortunate. In March 1774, he was 


examined on this ſubſect, in the Houſe of Commons. 


Among other advahtages Mr Howard was bleſt with a 
copious and unembarraſſed flow of language. This, and 
the energy which a good cauſe inſpires, enabled him to 
paint the ſufferings of the wretched he had viſited, in the 
molt affecting colours: And the humanity of his pur- 
ſuits, with the intereſting matter of his informations, drew 
on him the thanks of the Houſe; in doing which they 
gained as much honour as they conferred. 


But Mr Howard, tho” not inſenſible to the honeſt ap- 
plauſe he had acquired, was better pleaſed, with the ſa- 
lutary 


— 
* 


JOHN HOWARD, Esa. 15 


lutary and ſolid effects of his communications. Mr Pop- 
ham, member for Taunton in Somerſetſhire, brought in 
| a bill, reſpecting the fees of thoſe priſoners who ſhould be 
acquitted; and another for preſerving the health of pri- 
ſoners and preventing the gaol-diſtemper; both of which 


g paſſed that ſeſſions. The Acts of Parliament are uſually 
b printed on black letter; which from the difficulty of the 
. reading might counteract the humane intentions of the 
: Legiſlature : To obviate this, Mr Howard had the two 
8 bills printed in Roman characters, at his on expence, and 
f ſent to the keeper of every county gaol in England. 
: Tho? he had the happineſs of beholding the ſalutary 
- effect of his plan, daily extending themſelves thro' the 
a whole kingdom; yet he plainly ſaw that the magnitude 
0 of the object, required the influence of the higheſt ſtation 
to give vigour and expanſion to ſuch a comprehenſive 
, ſyſtem. There were many worthy members in both 
4 houſes who had humanity and even knowledge enough 
— of the ſubject to co-operate in every attempt to remedy the 
— grievances complained of; but the cauſe wanted a lead- 
I er: It wanted one, who would devote his purſuits to the 
Il thorough inveſtigation of the miſerable ſubject, and his 
8 whole energy to the framing ſuch laws as would remove 
8. the inhuman and diſgraceful abuſes, which had been to 
a long ſuffered to prevail in this neglected department. the 
d experience he had accumulated, and the conſciouſneſs 
0 that every power of his mind was centered in the purſuit, 
e naturally pointed out himſelf as the proper inſtrument of 
r this reformation: Relying on the * of his inten- 
* tion, and poſſeſſed with a manly confidence in his abili- 
3 ties, he reſolved to offer himſelf as a candidate to repre- 
ſent the borough of Bedford in parliament. 
p- It is with no ſmall degree of pain we are obliged to in. 
aA. 


torm 
ry * | 
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form our readers, that Mr Howard was diſappointed int 
his laudable views. A formidable oppoſition ſtarted up 
againſt him. The narrow prejudices of religion, the all- 
alluring views of intereſt, threw their impediments in 
his way. He was joined in intereſt with his relation Mr 
Whitbread: And they were oppoſed. by Sir William 
Wake, bart. and R. Sparrow, Eſq; who were returned. 
That the buſineſs was not conducted in the faireſt man- 
ner, may be reaſonably inferred from Mr Howard and 
Mr Whitbread preſenting a petition againſt the return; 
which being referred to a committee of the Houle of 


Commons, Mr Whitbread. and Sir William Wake were 
declared duly elected. 


In a mind but weakly impreſſed with the principles of 
philanthropy, or actuated only by motives of popularity 
and ambition, this diſappointment would have proved 
fatal to the further proſecution of the benevolent purpoſe. 
Such was not the mind of Howard. Tho” he aimed at 
a ſituation where his abilities could have a greater ſcope ; 
where his principles might be brought into a more ample 
field of action, yet a miſcarriage in one path of the means 
could not prevent his purſuing, by other roads, the great 
end he had in view. The energy of his benevolence was 
derived from a ſource too deep to be turned aſide, even 
by the ingratitude of mankind; and he reſolved to con- 
tinue his reſearches, not only thro” England, Wales, and 
Ireland ; but alfo thro' the different kingdoms on the 
continent. By this means, he hoped. to collect ſuch a 
maſs of information on the ſubje&; ſuch a knowledge 
of the conſtruction, regulations and abuſes of the various 
places of confinement, as would applyto the correcting 
the grievances, the inattention, the cruelty, the diſeaſes, 


the immorality which iets the priſons of his own 
country. 


JOHN HOWARD, Es d. 3 


It was in the years 1773; 74, and 75, that Mr How 
ard ſurveyed the priſons of England, Wales, Ireland, and 
Scotland. Theſe viſitations were not made in a negli- 
gent or curſory manner. He examined all with a de- 
gree of minuteneſs ; rear thro” every abuſe, and pe- 
netrated into every ſuſpicion. His memorandum-book . 
was never out of his hand. He noted on the ſpot, the 


evils that cried out for redreſs, as well as the circum- _ 


ſtances that deſerved imitation. He copied every do- 
cument relative to the priſons, that could be procured; 
the liſts of fees to the gaoler; the laws for preſerving 
good order and cleanlineſs among the priſoners; and, 


- every other regulation, whether general or peculiar, 


which had relation to the ſubject. 


In theſe viſits he was ſometimes aſſiſted, and ſome, 
fimes impeded by the keeper; and this, generally in 
proportion to the moral character of the man, and the 
degree of enormity that ſubſiſted in the place. Where 
there was a conſciouſneſs of improper conduct or neg- 
lect of duty, every obſtacle was laid in the way of our in- 
quirer. The gas! fever was frequently thrown out as 
an object of terror to prevent his reſearches. But net. 


ther imputed terror nor real danger could intimidate the 


reſolution of Howard; thro* filth, thro* diſeaſe, thro? 
contagion, he waded to the completion of his virtuous 
26175 How great the degree of loathſomeneſs muſt 

ave been, can be readily conceived by the confequen- 
ces it produced; for, in his firſt journeys his cloths had 
ſo far imbibed the noxious effluvia, that he could not 
bear to travel in a poſt. chaiſe, without all the windows 


being down.“ This circumſtance competled him to 


change nis manner of journeying; and he afterwards 
generally 


® See EXTRACTS, page 4. 
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generally travelled on horſeback, expoſed to the ſeveri- 
ty of all weathers and ſeaſons. But the great Maſter, 
in whoſe ſteps he humbly followed, preſerved him from 
theſe ills, and every other danger, to which ſuch a 
mode of travelling 1s expoſed. 


In the concluſion to his appendix to the State of Pri- 
ſons, he thus piouſly exprefles his ſenſe of gratitude for 
ſuch preſervation. © I know not how to cloſe this ac- 
count of priſons without making the following obſer. 
© vation: In all my journeys by night and day, thro” 


« all the different counties thro* England (for eleven 


« years paſt) I have never once been ſtopped, or even 
« known myſelf in any great danger from robbers. I 
« mention this with a devout acknowledgement to a 
* kind Providence ; and becauſe forcigners, in this coun- 


— 


« try, generally travel in terror, and give diſmal accounts 


« of the dangers they have encountered.“ 


The minutes and obſervations which he had made 
thro* the courſe of the day, employed his whole even- 
ing, in digeſting and arranging them, into a more me- 


thodical form: For this reaſon he never accepted an 


invitation to dinner or ſupper. We muſt not, therefore, 
from this conduct, conclude that Mr Howard was of a 
churliſh unſocial diſpoſition the direct contrary is the 
fact. Tho? he ſeldom taſted animal food, and never any 
fermented or ſpirituous liquors, he was no enemy to the 
moderate enjoyment of the table in others: Even his 
ſervant, we are authoriſed to ſay, from perſonal know- 
ledge, enjoyed his dinner and his glaſs of wine, while his 
approving maſter was refreſhing himſclf with a ſimple 
diſh of tea. Mr Howard, on his travels, would partake 
of no repaſt, for the ſame reaſon which prevented his 
going to any place of public entertainment, or even ſo 

| much 
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much as looking into a newſpaper, viz, that he would 
allow no object, even for a moment, to interrupt his great 
deſign—ſo that the whole of his time, except a ſcanty 
portion af ſleep, was entirely dedicated to the beneyo- 
lent purpoſe of his purſuits. 


Going to viſit Horſham gaol, in company with the 
keeper, he perceived a heap of rubbiſh and ſtones placed 
in ſuch a manner as to excite ſuſpicion: Upon examina- 
tion, it was found that the felons had been undermining 
the cells. They had been ſeveral days at work, and had 
ſo fully completed their purpoſe, as to have fixed that 
night for a Ann eſcape The danger of Mr Howard 
and the gaoler was moſt imminent. The wretched cri- 
minals, from their being detected, were in that ſtate of - 
deſperation which leads the guilty to perpetrate the moſt 
horrid deeds. The paſſage was open to them, and the 
murder of their detectors would have ſecured their re- 
treat. But the prefence of the man, who, unſubdued 
by fatigue, and regardleſs of danger, was devoting his 
whole lite and fortune to their ſervice, repreſſed the arm 
of violence. The impreſſion of gratitude, more than the 


hand of power brought them again, into ſubmiſſion. F 


In the courſe of his domeſtic travels, all ranks and ſo- 


cieties preſſed forward to the general ſenſe that was en- 


tertained of his excellence and philanthropy. Cities and 


boroughs enrolled him in the number of their ſreemen, 


and the moſt learned bodies prefented him with their 


higheſt honours, The univerſity of Dublin created him 


a doctor of laws. The magiſtrates of Glaſgow, in the 
molt warm and reſpectful manner preſented him with the 
freedom of their city. And at another period, the city 
of Edinburgh honoured itſelf in the ſame manner, as did 
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alſo Liverpool, &c. and he was electell a fellow of the 


— 


Before we follow him to his benevolent labours on 
the continent, it may not be unneceſſary to take ſome 
notice of the manner in which he arranged his domel- 
tic concerns, at leaſt that part of them which relates to 
the education of his ſon, previous ta his departure. We 
are induced to this, in a great degree, from an account 
which was given 1n a celebrated periodical publication; 
and which has engaged the attention of the relatives and 
friends of this truly illuſtrious character. Ibe talum- 
ny has been ſo amply refuted, that it ſcarce deſerves a 
recapitulation; we ſhall therefore juſt mention that 1: 
was hinted by an anonymous Writer, that Mr Howard 
had behaved with great ſeverity to his ſon; ſo much ſa, 
as to be the cauſe of his preſent unhappy ſituation. This 
aſperſion, (for fo it really is) has been taken up by ma- 
ny of Mr Howard's reſpectable friends; men of public 
charaQer, who have pledged their reputation on their 
veracity; and who were in ſuch babits of connection 
with Mr Howard and his family, as to have the very beſt 
means of information on the ſubject. Among the fore- 
molt of theſe, are the Wer Samuel Palmer, who 
gave a moſt excellent ſermon at Hackney (Mr Howard's 
native place) on the occaſion of his death, and the learn - 
ed Dr Aickin, his moſt intimate friend; of whom he 
makes honourable mention in his account of priſons.””* 


From theſe gentlemen we gather, beyond a poli binn 
of doubting, that his treatment of his Ton was, in all re- 
ſpects, 


* We believe our readers will not think i 1 premature, if we give tbem 
and ourſelves the pleaſure of. inſerting, in this Pets the elegant vetſes 
written by Dr Aickin, on the lamented de of bis death. 
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ſpects, perfectly judicious and paternal even to the mi- 
nute obſervation of his never having ſtruck. him in his 
whole life; a circumſtance, of which perhaps few of the 
molt indulgent parents have ro boaſt. The youth having 
loft his mother at his birth, was placed early at a ladies“ 
boarding ſchool, at Cheſhunt. From theuce he was re- 
moved to the care of Mr Magick, a gentleman of moſt 


excellent character, who kept a ſchool for diſſentin 


youths at Pinner. From the tuition of Mr Magick he 
was ſent to the diſſenting academy at Daventry, then un- 


der the direction of the reverend Mr Robins, and after- 


wards 


on the Death of Mr Howard. 


HowarD, thy taſk is done! thy Maſter calls, 

And ſummons thee from Cherſon's diſtant walls. 

» Come, well-approved! my faithful ſervant, come! 

No more a wand'rer,—ſeek thy deſtined home. 

Long have I markqd thee, with o'er-ruling eye, 

% And ſent admiring angels from on high, 

„To walk the paths of danger by thy ſide, | 
«From death to ſhield thee, and through ſnares to guide, - 

« My minifter of good, I've ſped thy way, 

« And ſhot thro' dungeon-glooms a leading ray, 

% To ſopth by thee, with kind, unhop'd relief, 

« My creatures loſt—and whelm'd in guilt and grief; 

«* Pve led thee, ardent, on thro' wond'ring climes, 
To combat human woes, and human crimes, 

„gut, 'tis enough—thy great cammiſſion's Oer, 

6 I prove thy faith, thy zeal, thy love no more: 

« Nor droop that far fiom country, kindred, friends, 

© Thy life, to duty long devoted, ends; 

„What boots it where the high reward is given, 

Or, whence the foul triumphant ſprizgs to heaven? 
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wards removed to the reverend Mr Walker, of Notting- 
ham, * whole great abilities were only equalled by the 
„ amiableneſs of his manners.““ He was then trans- 
ferred to Edinburgh, and boarded there with one of the 


profeſſors of the univerſity, and laſtly he went to Cam- 
bridge. 


Now tho?” the plan of his education, may, to ſome, ap- 
pear too deſultory, to have given hopes for a wonderful 


progreſs, yet even the frequency of the changes will evi- 


denily indicate the anxious attention of a father, to pre- 


ſent to a beloved child, every poſſible opportunity of im- 
provement. 


We do not wiſh to give pain to relations or friends, 
by dwelling on the unhappy and humiliating malady 
with which this young man is afflicted: We ſhall only 
remark that the firſt ſymptoms of derangement appear- 
ed while he was at Cambridge; and the cauſe was im- 
puted, by Mr Howard, to ſome circumſtances affecting 
his health which happened at Edinburgh. 


Tho' we find Mr Howard efedtually ſettled at Carding- 
ton, ſoon after the death of his ſecond wife, there is rea- 
fon to believe that the eſtate was purchaſed before that 
event took place; and that they, at leaſt occaſionly, re- 
ſided there, if they had not moved altogether. The oc- 
caſion of his leaving Hampfhire is mentioned to be, that 
the vapours of the New Foreſt made his ſituation unfa- 
vourable for aftronomical obſervations, of which, at that 


time, he was very fond. We ſhould not take up the 


reader's time with ſo unconſequential an object as that 
of arranging dates, did not this circumſtance introduce 


an 
Character of him by Dr Aickin. 
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an anecdote relative to the unhappy young man we have 
been mentioning; and which is given by a particular 
friend, who was preſent at the converſation. Previous 
to one of his foreign journeys, Mr Howard and his ſon 
were walking round ſome plantations at Cardington; and 
as they were planning and pointing out farther improve- 
ments, he ſpoke to the young man in his own emphatic 
manner. Theſe,” (ſaid he) © in cafe I ſhould not 
come back, you will purſue or not, as you may think 
«© proper; but remember hi walk was planted by your 
* mother, and if you ever touch a twig of it, may my 
“ bleſling never reſt upon you!“ 


The language of a man is generally the picture of his 
mind. We know that perſons of volatile or heſitating 
ſpeech are ſeldom people of refolution ; and that the con- 
duct of men may not unfrequently be determined by the 
manner of their diction. Ihe actions of Howard were, 
like his manner of ſpeaking correct, intereſting, deci- 
ſive. Whatever he did, was done eto corde. He was 
not brought into action lightly; but when engaged, it 


was with the unremuting energy of every power of his 


As we have preſented one example of the peculiar and 


forcible way in which he gave language to his ſentiments, 


we will now add another, expreſſive of the earneſtneſs 


with which he carried on his purſuits. Being engaged 


in ſome philoſophical ſtudies, in which meteorological 
obſervations were neceſſary, it was his cuſtom, during 
the continuance of the ſeverelt froſt, to lèave his bed, at 
two every morning, for the purpoſe of obſerving a Ther- 
mometer, which was placed in his garden, at ſome dif. 
tance from the houſe: Thus equally diſregarding the 
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allurements of reſt, and the ſeverity of ſeaſons, when in 


The public actions of great men are generally ſhining 
enough to engage the attention; but are not often of 
much utility—as bearing no great application to the cir- 
cumſtances and conduct of common life. But the public 
actions of Howard are of ſuch an intereſting nature, as not 
to dazzle more by their grandeur, than to meliorate by the 
influence of their example. Y et, notwithſtanding this, the 
picture of his private life is ſo attractive, that it is with 
difficulty we leave it, even to behold him on the great 
theatre of his more extended career. But this pleaſure 
we muſt reluctantly give up: One providential incident 
ſhall be added, and then the general ſubject ſhall be re- 
ſumed. 


In the courſe of his friendly admonitions to the de- 
praved, tho* many might not have had grace to profit, 
yet we ſhould hardly fuppoſe humanity capable of pro- 
ducing any baſe enough to repay his benevolence with 
enmity. One wretch there was, however, of this horrid 
ſtamp. An abandoned creature, who had often been re- 
proved by Mr Howard, for the vices of an idle and diſſo- 
lute life. Ihe monſter formed the reſolution to mur- 
der him, as he was going to public worſhip ; which he 


almoſt always did on foot. But heaven ſeemed to in- 


terpoſe, by inclining him, that morning, to go on horſe- 
back, and by a different road. Thus was a valuable lite 
ſaved ta mankind; and thus were ſtrengthened the re- 
ligious ideas of this pious man, that he was under the 
guidance and care of an omnicient Providence. 
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We now attend him in the proceſs of his forei 
Travels; and, in order to make the idea of this great 
nan and his benevolent purſuits more vivid and im- 


reſſive, we will here introduce a deſcription of his per- 
ſon and manner. 


His ſtature was not above the middle ſize, and ra- 
ther of a ſlender form. His countenance ſomewhat ex- 
tenuated, and which has been ſaid to reſemble that of the 
elebrated poet, Gray, but with an infinitely ſuperior 
degree of animation. His dreſs was uniform, neat; 
not affectedly out of the faſhion, yet bordering cloſe on 
the plain ſimplicity of a Quaker. He uſually wore a 
curled wig ;—and the whole together of his perſonal ap- 

ance carried ſtrong marks of reſemblance to that 
of his reſpectable friend Dr Lettſom. 


In the early period of his ſtudies, Phy/ic had claim- 
ed a more than ordinary ſhare of his attention. This 
l ee might perhaps have been not a little aſſiſted 

y his own original ill ſtate of health; But whatever 
ſource its origin was derived from, it is certain, that 
it always continued his favourite ſtudy,—and he in- 
creaſed his ſtock of knowledge in that way, by living 
in habits of intimate connection with ſome of the moſt 
eminent medical profeſſors of this or any other coun- 
try. Sanctioned by his acquirements, in the healing 
art, it was his general cuſtom, in the courſe of his 
tours, to aſſume the character of a phyſician, who tra- 
velled with the united motives, of ainuſement, infor- 
mation, and health. But this character was by no 
means an idle unproductive aſſumption: He Practiſed 
the duties of the profeſſion at every opportunity; and 
as his preſcriptions and attendance were adminiſtered 
without the idea of emolument, the number of his pa- 


tients 
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tients were far from being inconſiderable and we 
are happy to learn that his diſpenſations were attended 
with an uncommon degree of ſuccels. 


In 1575, after his viſitation of Ireland and Scotland, 
he paſſed over to the continent. France, F Janders, 
Holland, and Germany were the ſcenes of his purſuits, 
After the moſt diligenr application, the moſt unabating 
attention and enquiry into the priſons of theſe coun- 
tnes, we underſtand he returned to arrange and me- 
thodize the maſs of information he had collected. But 
no more than a neceſſary portion of the time he held 
precious, was given to this leſs active 8 In 
the very next year, we find him reviſiting theſe coun- 
trics, and putring his remarks to the teſt of a freſh ap- 
plication. This was the conſtant method of Howard: 
He examined facts, and not ſyſtems; he relied on no 
information where the objects could be perſonally in- 
veſtigated; he admitted nothing into his catal 
which he had not heard, examined, and ſeen himfelf. 
Theſe facts he would apply to principles, and the prin- 
ciples to theſe facts, again and again till the ſcience 
of his obſervations was fixed upon a baſis more than 
logical—1it became ſelf evident intuition. In this laſt 
tour he added Switzerland to his travels. 


The reſult of theſe laborious exertions appeared in 
the firſt edition of his SrAT IT or PRISONS, which 
was publiſhed in the year 1777. This elaborate work 
no ſooner. appeared, than it drew the attention of the 
whole empire on the uncommon man, and the un- 
common object that inſpired him. To fee a perſon, 
tho” not youthful, yet in the vigour of his days, leaving 
the lap of affluence and pleafure, to mix with danger, 
diſcaſe, and loathſoinencls,—thro* a principle of pure 
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benevolence, was a circumſtance as rare, as it was 
glorious in the annals of modern hiſtory. 


While any thing remained to be done, Mr Howard 
could not think his great w ork drew near to an accom- 
pliſhment. He took a third journey thro” the Pref. 
ſian and Auftrian dominions, and the free gities of 
Germany. He alſo extended his tour thro? Italy, and 
took (as was always his cuftom when pofſible} an 
portunity of reviſiting {ome of thofe places he had feen 
before. - By this means he could not only renew the 
impreſſions he had before received, but alſo obſerve it 
any remedies had been applied to the diſorders he had 
previouſly noticed; and if fo, how far theſe regulations 
were adequate, and how proportionate their effect in 
removing the enormitics which had exiſtgd. 


The freſh materials he had now collected, together 
with his obſervations on the former ones, were pub. 
liſhed in a new edition of his valuable work, which 
made its appearance in 1780. 


The celebrity of Mr Howard had now ariſen to ſuch 
a pitch of admiration, that people of all ranks and per- 
ſuaſions preffed for ward to have even a view of ſo ex- 
alted a character. Among thefe the number of to. 
reigners was very conſiderable, that, remembering what 
degree of offence he had given to the court of France, 
by his ſtrictures on that infamous prifan the Baſtile, he 
began to conceive the moſt alarming apprehenſions, 


An anecdote relative to this period of his life is fur. 
niſhed on the authority of one, who was an intimate 
acquaintance of Mr Howard. | 
E 2 A 


rable Houſe of Commons, © in gratitude,” (as he him 
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A lady who was a zealous admirer of this charitable 
traveller, eager to behold and converſe with ſo cele- 
brated a man, called ſeveral times at his houſe, before 
ſhe had the good fortune to meet with him; 'and when 
ſhe did gain admittance, her appearance was fo little 
prepoſſeſſing, that the mind of Mr Howard could not 
diveſt itſelt of a certain dread of aſſaſſination. Her a- 
mazing height, and tout enſemble were ſo extremely 
maſculine, that the idea of a man diſguiſed in woman's 
cloths, inſtantly occurred ; he haſtily rung his bell, and, 
by a look, commanded his fervant to wait. His fears 
were, however, groundleſs; for, the good woman, after 
having ſufficiently wearted his patience, with an en- 
thuſiaſtic and bombaſt diſplay of the vaſt veneration 
in which ſhe held his labours in the cauſe of humanity 
very quietly took her leave, declaring——/he could now 
die in peace —ſbe had ſeen the great Mr Howard! 


Indefatigable in his labours, and unremittingly fol. 
lowing the track of his great deſigns, we behold him 
in 1781, travelling thro* Holland, and the principal 
cities in Germany. He now allo viſited the capitals of 


Denmark, Sweden, Ruſſia, and Poland, —and returned 


thro* France, Flanders, and Holland, in 1783. The 
ſubſtance of all theſe travels, relative to the grand ob- 
ject of his labours, was digeſted and thrown into one 
great narrative; and a third edition publiſhed in 1 784, 
— dedicated, (as were the former ones) to the honou- 


ſelf expreſſes it) © for the encouragement which they 
had giveu to the deſign, and for the honour they had 
„ conferred on the author,” PE or 


The activity of the human mind gathers progreffiv; 
frepgth by exerciſe; and whatever enlarges the plat 
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of our purſuits, and throws a more extenſive range of 
ſociety into the ſphere of our exertions, will not only 
give a proportionate degree of vigour to the faculties, 
but will alſo ſuperinduce an increaſing deſire to multi- 

ly our objects, and widen, {till tarther, the circum- 
B of our deſigns. 


The priſons of Edrope had hitherto engroſſed the 
attention of Howard. To the reformation of abuſes— 
to the alleviating miſeries to check the progreſs, if not 
totally deſtroy that epidemical devourer, the gaol 

ever to thele intereſting objects had been devoted 
the inceſſant labours of eleven years. But Europe be- 
came too narrow, and the priſon fever too petty a fiend 
to engage his expanded powers. He now reſolved to 


encounter the rage of the devouring peſtilence to pene- 


trate into the contagion of the Lazarettos at Naples, and 
at Malta,—and from thence he proceeded to tace -the 


monſter in his native fury, at Conſtantinople, and other | 


parts of Turkey. 


The Lazaretto which ſeemed to open the moſt inter- 
eſting ſcenes for his purpoſe, was that of Marſeilles; 
but in the way of his acceſs there was every ſhape. of 
difficulty and danger. The French, in the chief poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Levant trade, are jealous, to an extreme, of 
every circumſtance that ſeems to have a tendency to 
obſervation or interference in that favourite buſineſs; 
amonglt a number of other precautions, they have care- 


fully concealed every circumſtance relative to this La- 
Zaretto from the eyes and enquiries of foreigners, to 


whom all acceſs is forbidden in the ſtricteſt manner. 


4 


The benevolent deſigns of Mr Howard having no | 


relation to the ſpeculations of trade, or the windings of 
| poli- 
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politics, a nobleman, then in office, obligingly made a 


requeſt. to the court of France, that he might have per- 


miſſion to view this receptacle of contagion—but was 
peremptorily refuſed. We have before obſerved that 
the progreſs of Mr Howard was not to be ſtopped by 
common impediments. The information this dreadful 
place could give him was neceffary to the completion of 
his plan; and before that confideration every idea of 
difficulty and danger vanifhed. He aſſumed his accuſ- 
tomed character of an Engliſh phyſician, travelling for 
amuſement; and in the fpace of nine or ten days after his 
arrival at Marſeilles, by folicitations, art, and by the 
help of that moft powerful of all advocates, gold— be 
at length gained the inſide of theLazaretto, to which he 
made repeated viſits; gained every information that 
was material; and even brought away a correct plan 
of both the internal and external conſtruction. 


Whilſt he was at Marſeilles, he had e that 
an Enptiſh proteſtant was confined in a certain priſon 
at Lyons. All acceſs to this prifon is ſtrictly forbidden 
to ſtrangers; the tranfgreflion of the order is, puniſh- 
ed with confinement to the gallies for life. Theſe me- 
naces had little effect upon a mind like his, —there was 
a good adtion to be done, and labour and peri] were 

equally diſregarded. By dint of enquiries, he inſtruc- 
. himſelf in the ſeveral turnings and windings which 
led to the priſon; aud taking advantage from his per. 
fonal appearance; which was well calculated to affiſt the 
honeſt deception, he drefled himſelf at all points like a 
Frenchman ; and, with his hat under his arm, paſfed 
haſtily by twenty-four officers, and penetrated into the 
very apartment where the Engliſh gentleman was con- 
fined, without impediment or ſuſpicion. He revealed 


the matter to the Engliſh miniſter at Lyons, who ad- 
viſed 
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viſed his inſtant departure—his daring effort was im- 
poſſible to be concealed—the moſt ſerious conſequen- 
ces were likely to enſue, if he remained at Lyons all 


night; he was obliged therefofe to make a haſty re- 


treat, aud got to Nice with ſafety. 


From Salonica, a ſea port of Turkey in Europe, juſt 
before he ſet off for the Levant, in September, 1786, 
he wrote a letter to a very reſpectable triend of his, in 
the county of Salop, which we are happy to have the 
opportunity of communicating to the public. 


&« doubt not you have been informed of my in- 
rention to viſit and collect all the plans, regulations, 
&c. of the principal Lazarettos in Europe. I have 
© been at Marſeilles, Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Mal- 


6. 
cc 


<c 
cc 


have been put to the firſt phyſicians of thoſe places, 
relative to their treatment of perſons in the Plague z 
“ but thinking I ſhould gain more knowledge in the 
«© Greek hoſpitals,—l have been at Lante, Smyrna, 
<< Conſtantinople, and came hither on Saturday, in a 
* Greek boat full of paſſengers, one of whom bein 
„taken ill, was brought to me, as I always paſſed fer 
"3 phyſician. [ felt his pulſe, looked at the ſwelling, 
„and ordered him to keep warm in a little cabin, as 
„he had caught cold: In two hours after I ſent for a 
French captain, defired him to give no alarm, but 
<« ſaid that I was perſuaded the man had the plague; 


and on Tueſday after, I ſaw the grave in which he 
* was buried, 


cc 


el viſit all the priſons to inform myſelf; but my ir- 
« terpreters are very croſs with me. I am bound for 
* Scio, as in that iſland is the moſt famous hoſpital in 


the 


ta, &c. &c. Several queſtions (with conſulting fees) 
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* the Levant, My quarantine of forty days impriſon- 
«* ment is to be, I hope, at Venice. 


* At Smyrna, the Franks, or foreigners” houſes are 
© ſhut up; every thing they receive is fumigated, and 
* their proviſions paſs through water; but in Conſtan- 
© tinople, where many of the natives drop down dead, 
e the houſes of the Franks are ſtill kept open, I there 
„ converſcd with an Italian merchant, on Thurſday, 
* and had obſerved to a gentleman, how ſprightly he 
« was; he replied, he had 4 fine trade, and was in the 
46 prime of life but, alas! on Saturday he died, and 
Was buried with every ſign of the plague.” 


While Mr Howard remained at Conſtantinople, he 
had an opportunity of exerciſing his benevolence to- 
wards an unhappy lady, whom he met by accident in 
one of the holpitals of that city, The anecdote adds 


another ray of glory to the luſtre of his honours, and is 


derived from the information of his moſt intimate 
friend. 


This lady was of Engliſh birth, and had, with a ro- 
mantic affection, followed the fortunes of a beloved huſ- 
band to that inhoſpitable clime. On her arrival, ſhe 
learned that the object of her fondneſs was no more. 
To complete the horrors of her ſituation, ſhe was preg- 
nant, and deftitute of either money or friends. Over- 
come by theſe accumulated griefs, reaſon tottered, and 
madneſs eaſed her mind of the torments of reflection. 


In this melancholy ſtate ſhe was delivered of an in- 


fant, who happily did not. live co. learn the ſorrow of its 


parent. Some time after the birth f her child, this un- 
fortunate lady recovered the powers of recollection, on- 


ly 
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ly to feel, with added poignancy, the miſery of her 
fate.—_A perpetual confinement was now her only 
proſpect; and ſuch undoubtedly would have been her 
deſtiny, but for the benevolent exertions of Mr How- 
ard. He gained her freedom, ſupplied her with 
money, and had her ſafely conveyed back to England, 
where he promiſed that ſhe ſhould receive from him a 
ſmall annuity during her life. 


In this manner were carried on the charitable la- 
bours, the humane exertions of this uncoinmon travel. 
ler. But there yet remained one ſtep to be taken in 
the ſervice of mankind. One action greater than the 
ſplendid heroiſm of the Dxcir, or the Scxvoras of 
ancient Rome,—or the not leſs patriotic ſacrifices of 
a FARMER and a Riov of modern Britain. The ar- 
dour of military courage ſpreads a glory that gives 
luſtre to the moſt dreadful forms ot danger. The 
common ſuffrages of mankind in all ages, have unired 


in loading with honours, that dazzling fortitude which 


ſacrifices exiſtence on the altar of glory. Poets have 
dreſſed their graves with immortal flowers—and de- 
ſtruction has been made beautiful by the flattering 
pencil of the hiſtorian. But to ſeek danger in the 
cells of iniquity, to combat death in the dungeons of 
diſeaſe—tho' prempted by the pureſt intentions, is too 
ſilent a e to attract the admiration of a miſ-judg- 
ing world; and few there are who will cloud their ta- 
lents in the ſhade of ſuch obſcure virtues. It remain- 
ed only for a Howard to deſpiſe the empty noiſe of 
inconſiderate popularity, and take his praiſe from the 
tendency of his deſigns, from the purity of his mo- 
tives; from the tear of gratitude; from the“ S 


« of thoſe that were ready to periſh.” 
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In order to feel his object to the quick, he reſolved 
to gain admittance into a Lazaretto, as a perſon infec- 
ed with the plague, that moſt dreadtul of all the ſcour- 
ges with which humanity is puniſhed. 


In order to accompliſh his dangerous experiment, 
he embarked in a veſſel from Smyrna to Venice, which 
carried a foul bill, and which, ot courſe, ſubjected him 
to the neceſſity of performing quarantine in the Laza- 
retto of that place, His paſſage was full of hazard, 
and was extended to the tedious length of iixty days. 
When the veſſel arrived at Venice, he was put into a 
boat, which was puthed aſhore by the help ot a long 
pole, and took up his habitation amidſt the filth and 
contagion of the long-defired Lazaretto. His lodging 
was a ſmall, dirty room, without table, chair or bed. 
In conſequence of complaining of this horrid ſituation, 
in a few days he was removed to another apartment, 
which he found little leſs offenſive and diſagreeable 
than the former; the wretched room in which he ſlept 
was floored with bricks, and he was almoſt furrounded 
by watcr. 


At the expiration of fix days, he was conducted to 
the laſt ſtage of miſery and diſeaſe, to“ a chamber ſa- 


turaied with infection. Here every ſymptom grew 


alarming. He had hitherto walked courageouſly in 


the paths of benevolence, with danger by his ſide 


but he ſcemed now to have reached the limits of his 
humane exertions. His appetite: failed, and the ad- 
vances of a flow fever began to make their appearance. 
In this dreadful ſtate he had 1ecourlſe to a favourite 
practice of his, and the advantage of which he endea- 
vours to inculcate thro' the whole of his writings— 
he procured -a quantity of lime, and cauſed his room 

| f ro 
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to be white-waſhed. This ſalutary remedy ſoon pro- 
duced the expected effect; his health and appctite 
were reſtored; his powers regained their vigour, and 
he was enabled to go thro' the period of his quaran- 
tine, and gain the information, for which he had en- 
countered ſo much wretchedneſs and danger. 


In this voyage from Smyrna, he providentially eſcap- 
ed. a de nger not leſs imminent, tho' of a very different 
kind from that above related. The veſſel in which he 
was paſſenger was attacked by an Algerine or Tunifian 
Privateer; the engagement was very fmart—and in the 
end the privateer was obliged to ſheer off. The great 
eſcape he had was this, — the captain .acquainted him, 
after the action was over, that, had he found che pri- 
vateer too hard for him, he was determined to blow 
up the ſhip, rather than be doomed to the horrors of 
perpetual ſlavery. 


1 


We now arrive at a period which ſpeaks the admir- 
ation, and the high ſenſe the public entertained of 
theſe benevolent labours. It was during this abſence 
the deſign of erecting a ſtatue to the honour of Mr 
Howard was firſt introduced. The propoſal appear- 
ed in the Gentleman's Magazine for May, 1786—and 
leemed to have its origin from a writer under the ſig- 
nature ANGLUs, who there propoſed the idea with 
warmth and judgment. The hint was taken up, with 
a fervour unpreſidented, by all ranks of people. We 
cannot give. our readers better information relative to 
the circumſtances that attended this exertion of general 
gratitude, than by inſerting a few of the papers which 
appeared on this intereſting ſubject. The following 
letter from the great Dr LET TSOM will ſpeak more for- 
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cibly to the purpoſe than a volume of meaner ma- 
terials, 


2 Street, June 20, 1 786. 


To evince my approbation of erecting a Mont- 
MENT to commemorate the god- like actions of the living 
HowasD, I incſoſe a draught ior ten guineas t to be ops 
propriated to that DESIGN.” . 


“ Perſuaded, as J am, that his character and writings 
will ſurvive the mott durable monument of friendſhip; 
yet ſuch an example of approbation appears to me 
calculated to promote many beneficial purpoſes, tho 
it cannot augment the zeal of this amiable man in the 
purſuit of leſſening human miſery. Public approba- 
tion of private and public virtues, whilſt it acknow- 
ledges a debt due to intrinſic merit, reflects the highelt 
honour on the community; for to reward virtue is a 


pleaſing proof of its prevalence; and that it does pre- 
vail, the MonuuanT of Howann will teſti . 


7 


* Virtue, ada ſhining in the public walks of 


life, or emitting the ſoft rays of human benevolence 
in the dungeons of miſery, will ever obtain its own 
internal reward, beyond all the powers of fculpture ; 


but to exhibit that evidence to the public, to excite 


emulation in virtuous purſuits, and to induce ſpecta- 
tors to go and do ſo likewiſe, nothing ſeems more con- 
| ducive than a MoNUMENT to Howanp. 


* The nd moment, 4 his abſence in Tu- 
KEY, is the moſt proper to accompliſh ſuch a DrsfGN. 


With * of heart * writes nnn humility; 
4 and 


* WA 
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and a perfection of mind rarely equalled, is veiled by a 
modeſty that ſhuns praiſe and adulation; but the pub- 
lic applauſe, which is due to great and virtuous actions, 
cannot be ungrateful to the god-like breaſt of HowaRD, 


*+* Suppole, therefore, the firſt xive perſons who 
ſubſcribe TEN GUINEAS each, or upwards, be appoin- 
ted a Committee to carry ſuch a DESIGN into execution, 
which Committee may be afterwards augmented by fe- 
lecting from the ſubſcribers at large ſuch perfons whoſe 


taſte and abilities may further aſſiſt in deſigning a Mo- 
NUMENT to HOWARD. 


« Join CoakLey LitTSoM.” 


'The proprietors of the Gentleman's Magazine ac- 
cepted the aſſiſtance of this benevolent correſpondent, 
and advertiſed that ſubſcriptions for the Monument 
to HowarD would be received by Meſſrs Goſling, 
Bankers, Fleet Street, Dr Lettſom, Baſing hall Street, 
and J. Nichols, printer; and in order to render the 
matter as general as poſſible, the following addrets was 


circulated throughout the kingdom: 


© MANY ſincere Admirers of Mr HO WARD, 
« The Friend to every Clime, a Patriot of the World," 


anxious that his tranſcendent philanthropy may not 


wait for the tardy, and, as it ſhould ſeem, almoſt un- 


willing gratitude of poſthumous acknowledgement from 
the public, entertain a hope, from a hint thrown out in 
the“ Gentleman's Magazine” tor May, and fo nobly 
improved upon in that ior June, that (tho' he ſeeks 


not his rewarg from men) a STATUE, as one of the 


higheſt 
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higheſt earthly honours, may be erected to him, to 
perpetuate the memory of it, before he goes to be re- 
warded with heavenly honours, and during his abſence 
upon a god-like errand, which carries him to Turkey, 
to try to reſtrain the ravages of the plague. And who 
knows not with how truly Chriſtian a ſpirit, and un- 
daunted courage he before went about doing good; 
how gloriouſly he has devoted a great part of his life 


and property to repeated viſits to moſt of thoſe man- 


ſions of miſery and infection, the gaols of Europe; 
and how many a weary priſoner, whom he came unto, 
has been bound to bleſs him for the removal of at leaſt 
ſome horror, for the alleviation of at leaſt ſome an- 
guiſh, which, with the iron, entered into his ſoul, when 
it was caſt down, and diſquieted within him! Thoſe 
perſons, therefore, who, feeling like Men, Chtiſtians, 
and Britons, the exalted merit which does ſo much 
honour to their nature, their religion, and their coun- 
try, wiſh to avail themiſelyes of the humble poſſeſſor's 
abſence, for the pleaſure of expreſſing that feeling, in 
the doing ſomething towards erecting a monument of 
public gratitude to him, and of encouragement to vir- 
tue as heroic and ſublime, if it be poſſible in others, are 
hereby invited by the committee of the ſubſcribers to 
this national defign, to ſend their contributions, &.“ 
F4 
The ſubſcription ſoon amounted to near two thou- 
ſand pounds; and the names on the liſt were thoſe of 
ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters in theſe king- 
doms. This ſum would, no doubt, have conſiderably 
increaſed, had not Mr Howard, with a modeſt firmneſs, 
oppoled the honour intended. On hearing what was 
going forward in England relative to this ſubject, he 
exclaimed, in the ſpirit of wounded humility— Had 
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I not one friend in England that would put a ſtop 
„to ſuch a proceeding ?” 


The local ſituation for the ſtatue of Mr Howard, 
occaſioned ſome difference of opinion, St Paul's 
Cathedral was recommended by ſome, and Weſtmin- 
{ter Abbey had its advocates in others; but the place 
in St George's fields where the Obeliſk now ſtands, 
ſeemed to claim the general preference on many ac- 
counts. In the firſt place, the name of the ſituation 


would naturally be changed, and that of Howarp 


would of courſe be in continual mention. Another 


advantage too ſeemed to preſent itſelf to this ſituation 


—the Kentiſh entrance into London is by the very 
ſpot where the ſtatue muſt have been erected, fo that 
no foreigners could enter the metropolis without ob- 
ſerving the object, and informing themſelves of the 


character and occaſion which claimed ſuch a national 
honour. 


Mr Hedger, of St George's fields, ſuggeſted an ad- 
mirable improvement on the deſign—and laid before 
the HowaRDIan COMMITTEE, a plan for building a 
number of houſes in a magnificent ſtile, at ſome diſ- 
tance round the ſtatue: This plan would have added 
a degree of ſplendour to the original deſign, and muſt 
have impreſſed ſtrangers with an exalted idea of Bri- 
th muniſicence and grandeur. 


Mr Howard, in the interim, expreſſed his determin- 
ed repugnance to this mark of national gratitude, in 
letters to ſeveral of his friends, which were, by his de- 
fire, laid before the committee. It was, therefore, re- 
luctantly agreed to ſuſpend the execution of this hon- 

ourable 
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durable purpoſe till the return of Mr Howanp, and 


the ſubſcription money was laid out in the purchaſe of 


ftock, in order to be appropriated to their firſt deſign, 
ſhould the conſent of Mr Howard be obtained; or elſe 
to aſſiſt in eſtabliſhing a fund for the reformation of 

riſons, and for charities in that department. But on 
the arrival of Mr Howard, the following letter put a 
fins inhibition on all proceedings in this praiſe-worthy 
defigh, it leaſt during the life of the modelt object of 
theſe well- earned honours, 


My Loks and GrexnTLEMEN, 


You are entitled to all the gratitude I can expreſs 
for the teſtimony of approbation you have'intended me, 
and J am truly ſenſible of the honour done me; but at 
the ſame time you muſt permit me to inform you, that 
I cannot, without violating all my feelings, conſent to 
it; and that the execution of vour defign would be a 
cruel puniſhment to me. It is therefore my earneſt re- 
queſt, that thoſe friends who wiſh my happineſs, and 
future comfort in life, would withdraw their names 
from the ſubſcription, and that the execution of your 
deſign may be laid aſide for ever. 


64] ſhall always think the reſorms now going on in 
ſeveral of the gaols of this kingdom, and which | hope 
wil! become general, the greateſt honour, and the moſt 
ample reward I can poſſibly receive. 


« 1 muſt further inform you, that I cannot permit 
the ſund which, in my abſence and without my con- 
Tent, hath been called,the Howardian Fund, to go in 
zuture by that name; and that I will have no concern 

in 
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in the diſpoſal of the money ſubſcribed; my ſituation 


and various purſuits rendering it impoſſible for me to 
pay any attention to ſuch a general plan, which can 
only be carried into due effect in particular diſtricts, 
by a conſtant attention, and a conſtant reſidence. 
I am, | 
My lords and gentlemen, 
Your obliged 
And faithful humble ſervant, 


JOHN HOWARD.* 
London, Feb. 16. | 


* Before we quit the ſubject of the Monument to Howard, we have the 
bappineſs to acquaint our readers that the defign, ſince his death, ie re- 
gewed with additional warmth, and patronized by the greateſt characters 
of the nation—we ſubjoia the late tranſactions, with a liſt of che preſent 


committee. 


HOWARDIAN SUBSCRIPTION. 


London Caſſce - houſe, May 10, 1790. 


At a General Meeting of the Subſcribers, aſſembled by public adver- 
tiſement, * to conſider of the Propriety, and moſt effectual Means of 


carrying into Execution the original Idea of erecting a Statue or Mo- 


„ nument tothe Memory cf Mr How akD, ſuitable to the Greatneſs of 


© his Charaer,-and the Dignity and Gratitude of the Britiſh Empire.“ 
F y | P 


It was unanimouſly Reſolve 


I. That a Monument be erected to the Memory of Mr Howard. = 
II. That Mr Bacon be the Artiit employed to erect the Monument. 


III. That a Committee be appointed to manage. all Matters relative to 
erecting the ſaid Monument, aud to report their Proceedings, 
rom Time to Time, toa General Meeting of Subſcribers, which 
they will ſummon as Occaſion may require. 


IV. That the ſaid Committee do conſiſt of Thirty-one Subſcribers; and 
that any five be empowered to act. . i 


V. That the following Subſcribers be the Committee: 


Mr Alderman Boydell Magens Dorrien, Eſq. Sir ]. Mawbey, Bart. 
Thomas Bowdler, Eſq. Wm Drake, jun. Eſq. Mr Alderman le Me- 
Sir T. C. Bunbury, Bart. Wm * Eſq. ſariex- 
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hn Call, Eſq. Earl of Harcourt Mr Deputy Nic 
Lon liam Chapman, Ed. Dr Hawes . "35 John Fidel 
Mr Alderman Curtis Duke of Leeds 
Joks Engliſh Dolben, Dr Letrſom Sir Th Reynolds 
Cape) Loft, Efq. Granville Sharpe, 
Joke Dornford, Eſq. Mr Magniac Mr Alderman Skinrier 


oſeph Stonard, Eſq. D V. Whitbread, Eſc Jacob Yellowley, Eſq. 
ev. Dr Warner Willoughby, K the. 7 


VI. That an 1 be inferted j in the New pers, ſtating the 

above Reſdlutions, and inviting the Public to ſkew their Senſe of 
Mr Howard's great Merit, by liberal Subfcriptions, to perpetuate 
his Memory, and deliver down his benevolent Diſpoſmon to 
Poſtetity ; not doubting but, as the melancholy Period is now 
arrived to which Mr H oward himſelf requeſted the original De- 
lign might be poſtponed, the Gentlemen who have withdrawn 
— Names from the Sub. cription will be zealous to reſtore 

m. 


VII. That the Thanks of the Meeting be gi „ ven to Mr Alderman Bor- 
'DELL, for his kind Attendance at t ous Public r 
of the Subferibers, And for Miemiforinty ite and cahdid Co 
duct in the chair; and alſo to Mr deputy Nicnors, for this 
haudable Exertions through the whole ot the Buſineſs. _ 


It has been thought fit to throw all the circumſtan- 
ces relative to the erecting of a Statue into one conti- 
nued narrative, from its commencement to its interrup- 
tion; but we muſt remark, that Mr Howard did not 
return home immediately after his confinement in the 
Lazaretto at Venice, but while his countrymen were 
1 the higheſt honours to his name, he went on 


in the buſineſs of his great vocation, viſi iting again moſt 


of the prifons of Europe, and wiſhing no applauſe but 
the teſtimony of his own heart, and the utility of his 
exertions. 


Mr Howard had, in FROM of his early publications, 

| {ng an account and deſcription of the Baftile, which, 
ince the demolition of that bulwark of deſpotiſm, has 

been frequently republiſhed. The Court of France, 


Jealous that the. ſcenes and mT 'of 'her delt 
ibu 
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* | ſhould be in any degree revealed, had conceived high 
offence at the freedom with which he treated this 2 
& mous ſubject. The ſuſpicions of Mr Howard on that 
er head were at this time fully juſtified, It was near ele- 
g. ven o'clock at night when he arrived at Paris; his in- 
tention was to depart from that city at three in the 
ne morning by the Bruſſels ſtage; and, in order to prevent 
tate any kind of delay, he ſent his baggage to the inn. He 
on % had not been long in bed when his door was forcibly 
I De. opened; a ſervant ſolemnly bearing two lighted can- 

aw dles entered firſt, and after him a ſtiff, formal figure, 
itore © who aſked him, with much grave authority, whether he 
was John Howard, After ſome interrogation, which 
wine. W was replied to with great warmth, the perſonage with- 
| drew, leaving the candles lighted on the table as a teſ- 
or tis timony of his return. Mr Howard, upon the inſtant 
of his departure, hurried on his clothes, and flipped to 
tan. the Lyons hotel; two meflengers were in purfuit of 
Ynti. him, but he arrived lately at Bruſſels without being 


rap: diſcovered. 
— On his arrival in England, having now collected am- 


were ple information for his treatiſe on Lazarettos, he re- 
nt on tired to Warrington, in Lancaſhire, to ſuperintend this 
moſt valuable publication. Here we have again the moſt 
aſtoniſhing proofs of that perſeverance and application 
with which his benevolent purſuits were always con- 
ducted. During eighteen weeks, and amidft the 
rigours of an inclement ſeaſon, he roſe conſtantly be- 


fore three o'clock in the morning and proceeded to 
buſineſs. 


There are a number of circutnſtances and anecdotes 
relative ta.the lite of Mr Howard, which have a claim 
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on our inſertion, tho” of ſo detached a nature, that they 
do not fall into the order of a dated narrative; theſe, as 
deduced from the letters of his intimates, or ſome pub- 
lications of uncontradicted authenticity, we ſhall preſent 
to our readers, generally in che manner we received 
them. f 


Among the paſſengers whom he accompanied in a 
voyage to Liſvon, was a lady, who, in the ardour of con- 
jugal aflection, had ſome hat too rathly ventured to 
accompany her h uſdand, as the was in a very advanced 
ſtate of pregnancy. A detention, by contrary winds, for 
ſeveral days beyond the uſual period of the voyage, ex- 
cited the moſt feartul apprei:entions, eſpecially when 
ſhe began to fecl the ſymptoms of approaching labour. 
Her maid was fortunately with her in the ſhip, but the 
inexperience of them, both rendered the ſituation ex- 
tremely delicate and alarming. Mr Howard, whoſe 
medical ſKill we already have had occaſion of mention. 
ing, offered his advice and aſſiſtance at this juncture, 
and the diſtracted father had unſpeakable happineſs of 
embracing a lovely boy, who, but for this timely inter- 
polition, would have found an early tomb in the ocean, 
together with his uttering parent. 


The following anecdore which is characteriſtic of his 
determined pcricverance, forms part of a letter written 
by Dr Lettſom to a friend in America. 


« Tuſt as Mr Howakp got out of the ſtage (on his 
return from his travels through the Eaſt) in Biſhopſgate 
Street, to take a hackney coach, into which he was re- 
moving his trunks, one .was ſtolen, and has neyer ſince 


been heard of beſides a du plicate of his travels, it con- 
tra 4uwceli paurve guincas and a gold watch. 
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he would have returned to Marſcilles to acquire new 


JOHN HOWARD, Es e. 4&5 


« A friend of mine, who viſited Newgate the next 
day, was told by a convict (ſuch intelligence have theſe 
people) that the papers were ail burnt. Of the Laza- 
retto at Marſeilles, he had no duplicate, but luckily the 
drawings were in the preferved trunk. Mr Howard told 
me he valued them ſo highly, that, had they been ſtolen, 


Ones.“ 


The following converſation is rich in matter relative 
to Mr Howard, and the ſubject with which he was en- 
gaged. Ir took place between him and a friend, who, 
not caring to truſt to memory alone, committed the 
ſubſtance of it to paper. This was in the month of 
May, 1789. 


Mr Howard was then in the ſix ty ſecond year of his 
age, and apparently in very good health. He ſaid that 
for many years he had not taſted animal food, and that 
tor thirty years he had not even taſted wine. His dier, 
for the whole day, conſiſted of two penny rolls with 
ſome butter, or ſweetmear, a pint ot milk. and five or 
fix diſhes of tea, with a roaſted apple on going to bed. 


Whilſt he was ſuperintending the printing of his 
Treatiſe on Lazarettos, at Warrington, he-aroſe every 
morning at three o'clock for eighteen weeks together, 
in the depth of winter. He was, however, always in 
the habit of riſing early, and of going early to bed. 
Lea he looked upon as a great exhilarator of the fpirits, 
carried it always with him in his journies, and made uſe 
always of green tea. 


He appeared to think himſelf ſupported in his parti- 
cular 
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cular purſuit by Divine Providence, and would never 
let amuſement or any other occupation interfere with 
it. He ſeldom or ever made uſe of letters of recom- 
mendation to any perſons of conſequence in the places 
he viſited, and ſaid he found he ſucceeded better in his 
enquiries when he was left io himfſelf.—He imagined 
his laſt expedition would have taken up three years, and 
intended in that time to have twice viſited Grand Cairo, 
(the ſuppoſed birth place of the plague) ard to have 
ſpent much time in that city, and to have viſited the 
Crimea, Conſtantinople, and Barbary. He did nat ap-. 
pear deſirous to conſult books on the ſubject of the 
plague, and faid in a letter he had written to a perſon 
who had ſent him a French book on the plague at Mar: 
ſeilles. I read very little on the ſubject of the plagye, 
as I wiſh to draw my inferences from cloſe obſervation. 
on the diſorder itſelf, and not from the theories of per- 
ſons who never viſited patients in that diſtemper ; and 
indeed my general opinion of it is diftereat irom any 
thing I have yet found in books.“ 


Mr Howard thought that when he was in Conſtanti- 
nople in 1788, he obſerved ſome diſpoſition to improve · 
ment amongſt the Turks. Of the Grand Vizier of 
that time he ſpoke well, as a man wiſhing to eſtabliſh 
printing-preſles in the capital, and not averſe to making 
tome regulations to prevent the contagion of the plague. 
Ihe opinions of falatiſm and of neceſſity, in general at- 
tributed to the Turks, he faw prevalent oply with thoſe 
of the lower claſs of life; the better ſort taking pre- 
cautions againit that moſt horrible diforder. 


He intended to take with him ſome James's Powders, 
to try the effects of it in the plague, and was pleafed 
7 when 


HS 
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when he was told that Lord Baltimore had made uſe of 
that medicine many years ago in the Frank's Hoſpital 


at Conſtantinople upon _ perſons, three of whom re- 
covered. 


Of their police, in the ſevere puniſhments inflited 
upon thoſe who make uſe of falſe weights and meaſures, 
he confirmed. the account given by many other travel- 
lers · He ſpoke highly of ſome part of the moral cha- 
rater of the Turks, particularly of their gratitude for 
favours received, and ſaid, that when he had been lucky 
enough to cure a rich Turk of ſome diſorder, he offered 
him a purfe of tuo thouſand ſequins. This, however, 
Mr Howard would not accept of, and requeſted only 
that his patient would permit him occalionally to ſenk 
ro his garden for ſome grapes and oranges to eat with 
his-tea at breakfaſt, The Turk ſent him every morning 


2 large baſket full of the choiceſt fruits his garden pros 
duced. 5 


Of the general police of Berlin he ſpoke very bighty, 
und ſaid he found the weight of bread more uniformly 
juſt in that, city than in any he had ever ſeen. In every 
city he viſited, he made it a rule to go out in the even- 
ing to buy loaves of bread, of the fame value of differ 
ent bakers, and to compare them. The'bread he al- 
ways gave to the poor. 


Prince Henry, the uncle 'of hs _— King of Pruſ⸗ 
Ha, he ſaid was the higheſt- bred man he und e ever ſcen. 
He ſaid that Prince one day aſked him it he never went 
to any public place in the evening after the labours of 
the diy were over! ! He replied: he never did; aud chat 


he 


* 
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he received more pleaſure from doing his duty than from 
any amuſement whatever. 


When the Grand Duke of Tuſcany ſent to invite him 
to dinner at his palace, he returned for anſwer,that he 
was forry not to be able to do himſelf the honour of 
waiting on his Highneſs, but that he could not ſpare 


three hours from his work. He brought with him froia 
Florence a copy of the new code of penal laws of Tuf- 


cany, which he tranſlated into Engliſh, and gave away 

to his friends, in 1789. | | 
The late Emperor of Germany was very defirons to 

converſe with Mr Howard, and have his opinion of bis 


hoſpitals and gaols. Mr Howard did not like to com- 
ply with the then eſtabliſhed etiquitte of the Imperial 


Court, a kind of genuflexion on being preſented, and. 


in the moſt polite manner begged to be excuſed waiting 
on the Emperor, - thinking it right to bend the knee to. 


God alone. The Emperor however, waved the cere- 
monv (which was aboliſhed by edict in fix weeks after 
Mr Howard left Vienna) and received Mr Howard in his 
cabinet, and had a converſation with him of ſome hours, 


Mr {toward frankly told the Emperor his opinion of the 


hoſpitals of Vienna, which he did not think were well ma- 
naged, and ſpoke very much againſt ſome dungeons in 


ſeveral of the priſons of that city> The Emperor was 


not very much pleaſed at this, and ſaid, Sir, Why do 
you complain of my dungeons? Are you not in Eng- 
land hanging up malefactors by dozens ?”—* Sir,“ re- 
plied Mr Howard © I fhould rather be hanged in Eng- 
land, than live in one of your dungeons.” Ih, Em- 
peror afterwards ſaid to an Engliſhman at the court of 
Vienna En verite, ce petit Anglois n'eſt pas flatteur,” 


Mr 
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Mr Howard appeared to have ſtudied medicine, and 


ſaid that in general in his travels he had been taken ſor 
a phyſician. 


He ſpoke of his ſpirits as being uniformly good, 
cheerful, and ſerene, as never deprefled nor elated, 
which he attributed to his extreme temperance- 


He faid that in returning from Venice in a veſſel of 
the country, it was attacked by an Algerine corſair of 
ſuperior force, which was obliged to ſheer off, after: an 
engagement of ſome time- After the engagement, he 
ſaid the ſailors mentioned, in ſtrong terms, the Sang ſroid 
of the little Engliſhman that was with them. 


Of the preſence of infection he thought he had a cri. 


terion by a feel of tightneſs over his eyes and head. In 
the Lazaretto of Conſtantinople he had teen two or three 
perſons dying of the plague- 


Dr Darwin's very beautiful lines in praiſe of Mr 
H. in the Botanic Garben were mentioned to Mr 
Howard, and he was aſked whether he had read them. 


He replied he had not; and that no perſon could dil-- 


oblige him ſo much as to mention him in any publica- 
tion whatever. 


The writer of this converſation cannot again recur to 
it without a ſentiment of pleaſure mixed with regret ; 
of pleaſure in having converſed familiarly with one of the 
moſt actively benevolent men the world has ever produ- 
ced ; and with regret that diſeaſe ſhould have deſtroyed 
this valuable man, in the mid{t of his efforts to prevent 
* ravages upon others. 
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Luis deſiderio fit pudor aut modus 
Jam chari capitis? 


The verſes alluded to in the foregoing converſation, will, we are 
ſure, be acceptable to moſt of our readers. 


So when contagion, with mephitic breath, 
And wither'd famine urg'd the work of death, 
Marſeilles? good biſhop, London's generous Mayor, 
With food and faith, with medicine, and with prayer, 
Rais'd the weak head, and ſtay'd the parting figh, 
Or, with new lite, rclum'd the ſwimming eye. 
And now, philanthropy ! thy rays divice 
Dart round the globe from Zembla to the Line; 
O' ei each dark priſon plays the cheering light, 
Like northern luſt res ofer the vault of night. 
From realm to realm with croſs or creſcent crown'd, 
Where'er mankind or miſery are found. 
O'er burning ſands, deep waves, or wilds of ſnow, 
Thy Howax, journeying, ſeeks the houſe of woe. 
Down many a winding ſtep to dungeons dark, 
Where anguiſh waits aloud, and fetters clank; 
To caves beſtrew'd with many a mouldering bone, 
Nad cells whoſe echoes only learn to groan ; 
Where no kind bars a whiſpering friend diſcloſe, 
No ſunbeam enters, and no zephyr blows ; 
He treads unemulous of fame or wealth, * 
Profuſe of toil, and prodigal of health; 
With ſoft aſſuaſive eloquence expands, 
Power's rigid heart, and opes his clenching hands; ; 
Leads ſteru- ey'd juſtice to the dark domains, 
If not to ſever, to relax the chains; 
Cr guides awaken'd inercy through the gloom, 
And ſhews the priſon, ſilter to the tomb! 
Gives to her babes the ſelf-devoted wife 
T's her fond huſband liberty and life !— 


Ihe 
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he ſpirits of the good who bend from high 
Wide o'er theſe earthly ſcenes their partial eye, 
When firſt, array'd in virtue's pureſt robe, 

They ſaw her How p traverſing the globe; 
Saw round his brows her ſun-like glory blaze 

In arrowy circles of unwearied ravs 

Miſtook a mortal for an angel gueſt, 

And aſk'd what ſeraph foot the earth impreft. 

— — Onward he moves !—diſcaſe and death retire, 
And murmuriog demons hate him, and admire. 


It muſt not be omitted, that in conſequence of the 
information ſupplied by the writings and travels of Mr 
Howard, an act was paſſed (19 Geo. III.) for eſtabliſh 
ing PENITENTIARY Housts. In the framing of ſuch a 
bill, the great ſource of the idea was, of courſe, con- 
ſulted—and to pur ſuch a plan into execution, and to 
ſuperintend the regulation, ſo as to produce the effects 
intended, the name of Howarp was echoed by every 
tongue ; from his knowledge and vigour every good 
was to be expected. Ihe ſuperviſors nominated by his 
Majeſty were Mr Howard, the late Dr Fothergill and 
George Whatley, Eſq; Treafurer of the Foundling Hoſ- 
pital. But this falutary deſign was loſt, at leaſt for that 
time, through a difference of opinion entertained among 
theſe gentlemen, relative to the ſituation of the 
buildings. 


The opinion which Mr Howard held was certainly 
grounded on principles formed from the experience of 
extenſive perional obſervation; and when his mind 
was once eſtabliſhed in the propriety of a reſolution, it 
was no part of his character to have it cafily ſhaken. 
Finding therefore the obſtinacy of Mr Whatley not to 
be moved by his arguments, and having loſt the aſſiſt. 

G 2 ance 
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ance of his friend and co. adjector Dr Fothergill, he de- 
termined to withdraw his abilities from a deſign which 
he could not fill up in the manner his experience had 
taught him to believe moſt conducive to the ſpirit of the 
benevolent intention: He, therefore, ſent a letter to 
Earl Bathurſt, Lord Preſident, requeſting his Majeſty 
to accept his reſignation. 


Mr Howard's name has been mentioned, as having 
had influence in throwing out the Inſolvency-bill 
trom the Rouſe of Lords. The circumſtance which 
gave riſe to this, is accounted for by the follow ing anec- 
dote. Mr Howard went to the King's Bench priſon to 
fee a man who was confined there for debt ; but on 
going within the precincts of the priſon, he found the 
perſon he came to viſit engaged in tome ſpecies of gam- 
ing, and in a ſtate of evident intoxication. What made 
the matter appear more ſcandalous, he was of that reli- 
gious perſuaſion, the members of which are, in gene- 
ral, examplcs of ſobriety and rectitude, and who arc 
vulgarly called Quakers, The imprudent man, on diſ- 
covering Mr Howard, ſeemed fo little conſcious of his 
fituation as to lay hold, with great levity, and aſk his 
aſtoniſhed viſitor to join in a glaſs with him. Mr 
Howard turned away immediately—and recounting this 
tranſaction, together with his obſervations on the ſub- 
zect, in a converſation with the Lord Chancellor, add- 
ed ſo much ſtrength to his opinion, that when the bu- 
ſineſs was before the Houſe, his Lordſhip adduced, as 
an argument, the conviction of Mr Howard-—whom he 
mentioned with reſpect, and called one of the beſt-in- 
tormed men on the ſubject, then exiſting. 


Inexhauſtible in his efforts for the ſervice of mark nd, 
he under ook his laſt journey, which was to have ben 
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of conſiderable extent through Europe and Aſia. In 
the concluſion of his Lazarettos in a ſtrain of prophe- 
tic tenderneſs he takes leave of his countrymen, 


« To my country,“ he ſays, « I commit the reſult of 
« my paſt labours. It is my intention again to quit it 
for the purpoſe of reviſiting Russ14, 'LURKFy, and 
« ſome other countries, and extending my tour in 
« the caſt, I am not inſenſible of the dangers | that muſt 
« attend ſuch a journey. Truſting, however, in the 
« protection of that kind Providence, which has hitherto 

« preſerved me, I calmly and cheerfully commit myſelf 
* to the diſpoſal of unerring wiſdom. Should ir pleaſe 
« (30D to cut off my life in the proſecution of this de- 
« ſign, let not my conduct be wuncandidly imputed to 
« raſhneſs or enthuſs aſm, but toa ſerious, deliberate con- 
« viction, that I am purſuing the path of duty; and to 
« a ſincere deſign of being made an inſtrument of more 
« extenſi ve uſefulneſs to my tellow-creatures, than could 
ebe expected in the narrow er circle of a retired lite,” 


This farewell prognoſtic was accompliſhed. ſoon, 
The laſt anecdote we have of him occurred a little be. 
{ore his death, In his journey to Cherſon in Ruſha, 
whilſt his ſervant and he refreſhed their exhauſted ſpirirs 
with ſleep the baggage was cut away from behind the 
carriage. As ſoon as it was miſſed they haſted back to 
the inn: And Mr Ho«ard—having good reaſon tor 
what he did, charged a party of Ruſſian recruits with 
the theft. After ſome time the property was recovere:l, 
but at different intervals. Ihe laſt article brought in 
was a trunk, which had been buried near the fe ot 
theroad ,—ſome men ploughing perceived the thining of 
the b:afs nails, dig it up, and brought it io the owner. 


But 
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But many circumſtances concurring to fix ſuſpicion on 
the recruits, ſeven of them, by order of the magiſtrate, 
Were conſigned to Siberia. 


A fever caught him while employed in his uſual offices 
of humanity, carried him off, at Cherſon, on the 20th of 
January 1790, after an illneſs of twelve days. He was 
attended with fidelity and affection, by his ſervant, who 
had been brought up by him from a boy, and who had 
been the humble companion of all his travels. To this 
faithful follower he gave his ſolemn direction, that five 
days after his diſeaſe, and not ſooner, he ſhould be 
buried in the garden of a French lady, from whom he 
had received many and great civikties—and- enjoined 
him not to retuin home till the expiration of five weeks 
from the time ot his departure. 


Thus ſilently, and in the actual exerciſe of his bene- 
volent purſuits, died JohN Howarp! A name that 
will go down to poſterity, with more ſolid, unallayed 
mins than perhaps any character on the page of hiſ- 
tory !——And here let us pauſe, and contemplate with 
reverence the form we have attempted to delineate.——— 
From the irregular outline which we have drawn of 
this anguſt character, let us endeavour at a reduQion 
that will be of eafy application; a portrait that will 
come within the limits ot narrower comprehenſion. 


The character of a man, conſidered as an active 
being, is compounded of the objects, the manner, and 
the motives of his purſuits. The habits too, and opi- 
nions muſt be taken into the account as tending to 
tinge and influence every purſuit and purpoſe ot the 
conduct. The objects of Mr Howard were great in an 

uncom— 
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uncommon degree, involving in their effects a main 
branch of public government, and a regulation of the 
fate of miſerable multitudes. the means and the man- 
ner of this worthy proceſs, were founded in wiſdom 
deduced from patient obſervation and experience 
tinctured, not a little, by natural diſpoſition, and by 


opinions derived from education, early connections, aud 
religious periuabon. 


From the manner and nature of our purſuits, ſrom 
the inſtroments we uſe, and the impediments we would 
avoid, habits are continually contracted, which, accord- 
ing to their ſtrength andduration, are affociated into the 
general character; and to which many of the great di- 
verſities we percetre operating in the fame ſubje& 
muſt be entirely attributed. The ſilent and ſolitary 
manner, in which Mr Howard conducted his travels 
and reſearches—his felf exemption from tbe convivial- 
ity of the table—his continual intercourſe with men 
made obdurate by cultom—and the numberleſs gloomy 
ſcenes the nature of his vilits daily preſented—no doubt, 
had an effect upon his manners; and may help to ac- 


count tor ſome of thoſe eccentricidies, which have been 
obſerved in his conduct. SS 


His paſſions were commenſurate with the magnitude 
of their objects ; and great pathons only -can compals 
great ends. Many things concurred to raiſe thoſe of 
Mr Howard to the proper pitch of active enthuſiaſm. 
Solitude is the nurſe of energy · In ſolitude, the mind 
out of the noiſe and influence of foreign diſtraction, 
may bend its whole force to the energy of one paſſion 
to the incefiant contemplation of one idea. From a 
date ſubſequent to the earthquake at Liſbon (when, a8 
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he teils us himſelf, his ſympathy for the ſufferings of 
priſoners commenced) till he became ſheriff of Bedford. 
thire, a period of ſixteen years, in ſilence and retire. 
ment, did he direct the force of his mind to this idea; 
ſwelling it by contemplation, ftrengthening it by reſo- 
lution, and animating it by all the ardour of enthuſiaſm 
and paſſion. 


In the proſecution of ſuch a grand ſcheme, it was im. 
poſſible but that the mind, enlarging its powers to the 
magnitude of the object, muſt have acquired ſuch a de- 
gree of force as would appear extravagant to the colder 
judgments of common obfervers. Accuſtomed alſo, to 
the almoſt unceaſing contemplation of his great plan, 
when any ſmaller conſideration offered itſelf, his powers 
{alling into an unuſual channel might loſe that charac- 
teriſlic magnanimity which accompanied his general 
conduct. And this muſt account for what has been 
ſametimes obſcrved of him, that his unremitting atten- 
tion to the general plan, prevented him at times from 
regarding minuter ſcenes, though of miſery and diſtreſs. 


Of himſelf and his private affairs he took barely the 
neceſſary care. We mult not look for him in his home. 
IIis purſuits were from bimſelf to mankind ; like the 
diverging rays from the centre of a circle, which are 
only viewed diſtinQly at the circumference, 


He was a perſon of a delicate conſtitution of body, 
which he fortified by a habit of uncommon temperance. 
His education was not deficient in ſubjects of Englith li- 
terature, but did not reach any lengths of claſſic learn- 
ing. However, the number of original works in his 
nia ive language, and the excellent tranſlations there axe 
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of every production worth enquiring after, gave ſuch 
a perſevering diſpoſition as that of Howard but little 


cauſe of complaint for the want of materials to carry: 
on his intellectual exerciſes. 


His religion was fervent, rational, and tolerant. A 
difference in ſentiments on that head was no impedi- 
ment to his benevolence the ſtole, the ſcarf, and the 
turban were equal objects of his humane exertions with 
thoſe of his peculiar perſuaſiun. 


His underſtanding was quick, and vigorous ; he had 
exerciſed it with ſtudy and obſervation. He was not 
to be deceived by erroneous appearance, nor attracted 
by deluſive ſplendour. He never took the acceſſory for 


the principal, nor trifled among the means while the 
end ſhould be purſued. 


Flis powers of perſeverance were the moſt amazi 
part ot his character; they bordered on the confines of 
obſtinacy. When his opinion was made up, and a de- 
ciſion formed, nothing could ſhake his reſolution. 
Courage is, in general, nothing elſe but conſidering the 
object of our purſuit with ſuch an ardour and prefer- 
ence, as to loſe all ſight of ſelf in the eſtimation. Of 
this courage Mr Howard had a happy exuberance. 
Danger and difficulty loſt their terror and effect, when 
they ſtood in che way of his defigns. 


The motives which impel a perſon to certain purſuits 
can only be collected from his own declaration; or from 
a circumſpect and laborious compariſon between the 
ends propoſed, the agents employed, and the moral cha- 
racter of the man. The motives of Howard will ſtand 
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this united teſt. They were certainly of the pureſt kind ; 
founded in benevolence, and ſtrengthened by convic- 
tion, Tho' not inſenſible to the voice of honeſt fame 
(as may be collected from his cares, leaſt his motives 
ſhould be miſrepreſented, which he expreſſed in his 
farewell ſpecch above quoted) yet we find him avoid- 
ing all diſtinftion, all honours ; labouring good, as 
prompted by virtue ; and making his lite one ſcene af 
exertions for the ſake of his tellow-creatures, 


His ends were placed high, and they were followed u 
with proportionate vigour ; the mannerof his purſuits was 
marked with greatnets and originality ; his opinions were 
peculiar, tho? liberal; his paſſions were ardent ; his un- 
derſtanding luminous; his reſolutions obſtinate ; his 
motives benevolent, and his whole conduct actuated by 
a perſeverance almoſt miraculous. In fine, his was a 
character, whoſe catholic miſſion the jarring nations 
might receive, as a common medium by which they 
could transfer and negociate the general benevolence at 
the world-—and conſider him, not as an Engliſhman, or 
a Proteſtant, but, as THE AGENT DEPUTED TO CARRY 
ON THE WHOLE BENEFICENCE OF THE PLANET. 


We will finiſh this ſketch with obſerving to our read-. 
ers that Mrs Inchbald's celebrated play of Sucu 
THINGS ARE Was profeſſedly written to delineate the 
character of Mr Howarp, which ſhe has veiled under 
that of Mr HasweLL with much judgment. On the 
occaſion of his death a Monady was recited by one of 
the characters of this play (a female captive, juſt releaſ- 
cd by Haſwell). With it we ſhall conclude—it is 
written by the author of theſe memoirs. 


MONODY. 
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RAls' D from deſpair—ſnatch'd from the dungeon's glogm— 
And bad the paths of peace and love reſume, 
Should not the tun {lyne of my fate inſpire 
The ſtrains of joy—and gratulation's fire ? 
Ah! no—he konour'd hand, that freedom gave, 
Now cold and lifeleſs. moulders in the grave: 
The eye, where mercy beam'd, in darkneſs hes ; 
Mute are thoſe lips that bid the captive 11ite ! 
Hark ! from von ſombrous caves, the mingled ſound 
Of anguiſh, pealing thro? the vaulted ground ! 
What new diſtreſſes raiſe the tumult high? 
What recent ſufferings force the frantic crv ? 
Can deeper horror ſwell the captive's woe? 
Can {harper miſery bid his ſorrows flow ? 
Has ruffian pow'r increa{l'd the galling chain? 
Has grim diſeaſe let looſe his waſteful train? 
Has famine drain'd the current of the heart ? 
Does death infatiate ſhake his reckleſs dart ? 
Alas! ſeverer pangs their boſoms tear | 
Fiercer than pain and dreadful as deſpair. 
For—thro? the low roof'd cells, thick murmurs pour 
The ſorrowing ſound “ Our guardian is no more!“ 
% HowaznD's no more]! — Diſeaſe deſpairing cries. 
% Howard's zo more '—Captiyity replies. 
Lent, but to guide us thro” theſe mortal glooms, 
His miſſion's o'er—and heaven its ſaint reſumes. 
Ah! let fond gratitude her ſtrain renew— 
Let memory raiſe his hallow'd form to view— 
Hreak thro? the mortal barriers that divide; 
And once more, wondering, claſp our fainted guide. 8 
See him when mellowing years his hopes matur'd, 
When affluence, honours, caſe and intereit lur d 
8:e him go forth, a delegated chief. 


Sem by high heaven, th' apoſtle of relief. 


Ry virtue led, and arm'd with ſacred powers, 

See him aſſail the prifon's murky towers! * 
The maſſy portals, burſting wide, diſcloſe 

The dungeon, teeming with contagious woes. 

To bar the bold intruder's dareful way, 

Rerrefſive exhalations load the day. 

Diſeaſe, with purple plagues, and putrid bands 
And death—with mace enſanguin'd, threatning ſtands, 
Burt vain the pow'rs of earth and hell conjoin, 

T” oppoſe the ardour of the vaſt deſign. | 
Thro' damps putreſcent, ſickly miſts and ſhades, 
Weapt in etherial garb, be fearleſs wades. © 

Jo reach the wretched, ſooth the ſufferer's woes 
Nor toils fatigue, nor dangers can oppoſe 
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With wonder, charity regards her peer ; 
And merev's ſelf beholds a rival here. 
Beheld that faiming form- wWheſę nerveleſs arm 
Once ſtrung wth health, and with young vigcur warm, 
Bore, thro' embartled foes, a {word of fame; | 
And fought, and bled, to aid his country's claim 
Thar fainting form, which rankling pam diftorts— 
Whoſe, meagre limbs a weeping wife ſupports. 
Now (track by pow'r bent by the maſſive chain 
Sinks deep, beneath oppreſgions iron reign. 
See (ene his bliſs !) a pratiling, feeble brood, 
Cling to his ſtraw. and lift their cry for food! 
Alas! in rain, they pour their infant prief— 
The wretched pair can furniſh no relief, 
« And muſt they periſh ? Will their little cry 
4% P2ſs unrevarded ?— Muſt we ſec them die!“ 
No—wretctiod group, the hour of comtort's given , 
A Howain's lent, by 2't-r-garding heaven, 
Thro' von dark port, he beams with light humane— 
Relief and freedom follow in his train. 
He burſts the fetter; the rank wound embalms ; 
Gives the rip« cordial ; the rack'd bofom calms : 
The voſture famine ſtills ; med'cines your woes; 
And.—beſt of gifts he hberty beſtows. | 
O wyuld v: view. this ſcene—thar ſhakes the heart, 
Behold the canvaſs warm'd by Gilhay's art.“ 
His magic pencil wakens into life 
The ſpeechleſs rapture of th' adoring wife: 
Th' overpowering joy, that finks the feeble fire ; 
The ivfant looks that beam with grateful fire. 
While the GREAT COMFORTER, erect, ferene— 
Stands, miniftring angel of th” affecting ſcene. 
Such, the purſurts, this godlike mortal form'd :; 8 
Such the ſweet charities, his boſom warm'd. * 
O way his great example rouſe the iſle 
To emulate the wonders of his toll ! 
And while fond Brittain glories in his name, 
Erects the column to his deathieſs fame, 
The monumental pile and ſtatue cars, 
And wets his urn with true, maternal tears— 
O may the Cavs, that bad his boſom blaze 
Survive the tomb, and ſpread its chearing rays ! 
May it induce the affluent and gay 
To turn a thought from pleaſure's gilded way; 
To view the loweſt of the ſons of care ; 
And ſooth the wretched manſions of deſpair ! 
This will, indeed, give luſtre te his fame: 
The beſt memo ial of his honour'd name. 
Laſting as fate, Ai memorial will be— 
And ſuch as Howard's ſelf would ſmile to ſee. 


* Gillray's celebrated picture of Mr Howard relieving a lick officer 
and his family in priſon, 
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